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tended in its theological usage to mean belief in the reality of some- 
thing for which there is no empirical evidence. Tennyson's lines in 
"In Memoriam" express this idea: 

We have but faith: we can not know; 
For knowledge is of things we see. 

But faith in this sense of the word still includes the element of be- 
lief, just as it must do in any other legitimate usage of the term. 

There has been frequently in history, just as at the present time, 
a strong tendency to find the essence of religion in personal experi- 
ences of a mystical sort. Furthermore, it might seem to some people 
that, when defined in terms of mystical experiences, religion is 
defined without the inclusion of belief as a requisite element. This, 
however, is not the case. Upon analysis mysticism is found to con- 
sist of a strongly marked emotional state, together with a conviction 
or strong belief that there is a divine significance attaching to the 
experience. At least after the experience there is present in the 
mind of the mystic this belief as to the divine source and significance 
of the experience. 

Though supernaturalistic belief of some sort occurs in all religi- 
ous experiences properly so called and in all accurate definitions of 
religion, it might be claimed, nevertheless, that those persons ought 
to be called religious whose reactions to the universe as a whole, to 
the cosmic drift of things, were serious and reverent, even though 
their philosophical views were naturalistic. The majority of scien- 
tists would probably be included in this class. The man of high 
moral ideals and serious purposes, especially if his life is touched 
with deep emotion at the thought of the total cosmic situation, ought 
hardly to be called irreligious, perhaps, even though he lacked all 
the usual religious beliefs. Such a man is certainly not irreverent; 
but it would be more accurate, however, to call such a man, not 
religious, but moral merely, with esthetic emotions coloring his 
morality. Kegard for correct usage of the term requires that religion 
be defined in such a way as to include supernaturalistic belief. 

"Wesley Raymond Wells. 

Colby College. 
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La Filosofia Contemporanea. Guido De Ruggieeo. Seconda Edizione. 

2 vols. Bari : Gius. Laterza & Figli. Pp. 271, 292. 

A completely objective survey of recent European philosophy 
has not yet been written, and perhaps never will be written. Such 
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books as have thus far been written are perspectives of recent philoso- 
phy defined by the doctrinal and geographical location of the writer. 
That Signor De Ruggiero lives far from current American philoso- 
phy both in body and in mind, is most clearly indicated by his 
apportionment of space. He divides contemporary philosophy by 
the principle of nationality, allotting 120 pages to Germany, 125 to 
France, 160 (including the Appendix) to Italy, and 80 to "Anglo- 
American" philosophy. James and Eoyce receive about five pages 
each, Baldwin two pages, Charles Peirce one page, and Dewey one 
page, no other American being mentioned at all. There is evidence 
of the same perspective in the extent of the author's reading. Al- 
though the first edition of the present work did not appear until 
1912, there is no evidence of the author's being familiar with any- 
thing of James's after the Pragmatism (1907), or of Eoyce 's after 
the Studies in Logical Theory (1903) . Among British thinkers, there 
is no mention of Whitehead, Alexander or G. B. Moore; while Rus- 
sell is barely alluded to as an exponent of logistics. The strangest 
omission of all, in view of the author's doctrinal bias, is that of 
Bosanquet. This writer's Logic obtains a brief and disparaging 
mention in company with those of Mill and Bradley, but his other 
writings are ignored entirely. Although Italian readers will thus 
derive from this book a very imperfect and misleading knowledge 
of current pholosophy in England and America, this does not prevent 
the English or American reader from finding the book a useful 
guide to the current philosophy of continental Europe. Contem- 
porary German philosophy has been reviewed so frequently that 
this portion of the book is valuable as an interpretation rather than 
as a history. But the summaries of French and Italian (including 
Neo-Thomistic) philosophy are unique and illuminating, and con- 
stitute the chief merit of the book. 

In its general method and intent the book is not an historical ex- 
position, but a criticism and constructive argument. The author 
is a Neo-Hegelian and he reads Neo-Hegelianism into and out of 
the whole course of recent philosophical development. Thus Hegel's 
greatness lay in his giving a metaphysical interpretation to Kant's 
great discovery of the a priori synthetic role of thought. It remained 
for the Neo-Hegelians to purge this view of dualism and transcend- 
ence of every sort, and so to perfect the philosophy of "absolute 
immanence." This step could not be taken until after the classical 
idealism had been supplemented and even momentarily eclipsed by 
the naturalistic and empirical movement. This latter movement 
accomplished two things : it proved that the rigor and autonomy of 
the special sciences must be respected; and, by reducing materialism 
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to subjectivism, it provided a chapter in the idealistic conception of 
nature. The new idealism did not, however, arise in the home of the 
old. The German Neo-Kantians of all descriptions, Cohen, Rickert, 
Windleband and the rest, lost their way and wandered from the path. 
It was left to strangers of other lands to assume the succession and 
proclaim the true doctrine. These apparent transplantations of 
idealism which flourished better in a foreign soil evidently puzzle 
the author, since idealism is, like all true philosophy, an outgrowth 
of the national life, and can not, strictly speaking, be transplanted. 
The solution lies in regarding idealism as the independent outcrop- 
ping through the medium of national life of the same essential 
spirituality. In any case, the true successors of Kant and Hegel, 
the true exponents of the immanent, concrete and historical idealism, 
have been Lachelier and Weber in Prance, Baillie in England, Royce 
in America ("the most vigorous of Anglo-American philosophers"), 
and Croce and Gentile in Italy. 

From a doctrinal and geographical point of view other than the 
author's this book is not an account of contemporary philosophy, but 
of nineteenth century philosophy. For the author the primary 
object of philosophy is to establish a spiritual view of the world 
against the inroads of skepticism, materialism and secularism ; which 
was, in a sense, its object during the last century. In the interest of 
this cause the author is satisfied with the traditional speculative and 
a priori methods of philosophy; and he speaks with the traditional 
accent of authority and outraged dignity when he has occasion to 
chastise the various forms of the naturalistic and empiricist heresy. 
It is therefore inevitable that the most characteristic development of 
contemporary philosophy in England and America should be lost 
upon him. Their genial qualities must strike him as flippant and 
scandalous, and their rigorous qualities as unedifying and destructive. 
He must necessarily fail to see what may strike another observer as 
(the most significant and wholesome symptom of twentieth century 
philosophy, an effort at greater precision, clearness, openness of 
mind and respect for fact. It is the same desire to rid philosophy of 
cant, verbalism, and apologetic bias that has moved thinkers other- 
wise so wide apart as the pragmatists and the exponents of logistics. 
It has moved the realists of England and America. It has led Berg- 
son to limit his speculation to the immediate vicinity of some definite 
and special scientific question. It has led to the development of 
Gegenstandstheorie with Husserl and Meinong. It has led even the 
idealists themselves, and notably such thinkers as Royce in America 
and the Neo-Kantians in Germany, to pursue methodology, and to 
develop new and intimate connections with natural science. This 
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desire does not and can not obtain adequate recognition in De Rug- 
giero's Italian and Neo-Hegelian philosophical perspective. 

Ralph Baeton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

La Philosophie Geometrique de Henri Poineari. Louis Rougier. 

Paris: Alcan. 1920. Pp. 208. 

This book starts from the thesis that sciences, according to 
traditional logic, consist either of rational truths, a priori, eternal, 
universal, analytic, and necessary, or of empirical truths, a pos- 
teriori, capable of revision, singular, synthetic and contingent. 
Kant's doctrine of the a priori synthetic judgment was an attempt 
to mediate between these positions, but unsuccessful on account of 
the complicated intellectual machinery involved. The correct posi- 
tion is that of the "geometrical conventionalism" of Poincare. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first deals with 
the logical and mathematical prolegomena to Poincar6's theory. 
The author aims at minimizing the amount of mathematical knowl- 
edge necessary to understand Poincare 's exposition, and while he 
is reasonably successful, there still remain enough formulae and 
technicalities to puzzle readers who have not some mathematical 
attainments. 

The second part of the book gives the theory of "conventions" 
and Poincare 's criticism of other positions, from empiricism to 
Kantianism. The author identifies Poincare 's position with his 
own, and professes to add nothing but certain confirmations from 
the recent utilization of non-Euclidean and four-dimensional geom- 
etries in problems of the physics of relativity. 

M. Rougier has the true Frenchman's gift for clear exposition, 
but one misses at times the brilliant passages that enlighten, by 
striking figures of speech, Poincare 's own expositions, particularly 
in his later works such as the Science et Methode and the Derntires 
Pensees. For the American reader, a frank acceptance of Poin- 
care 's self-classification as a pragmatist would contribute to an 
understanding of his point of view. But of course M. Rougier was 
writing for a French audience. It is, however, good to have atten- 
tion directed as often as possible to work like Poincare 's for there 
has never been his equal as an exponent of the theory of knowledge 
in relation to concrete instances of scientific achievement. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 

Stanford University. 



